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II. — Syllabification and Syllabic Quantity in Greek and Latin 

By Dr. E. H. STURTEVANT 
edgewater, n. j. 

I. Historical 

Jespersen somewhere expresses ironic admiration for classi- 
cal scholars who know precisely where Homer's syllables began 
and ended, whereas phonetically trained observers find diffi- 
culty in determining the corresponding facts about the modern 
languages. It is to the credit of classical scholarship that 
there has appeared some disagreement in regard to syllable 
division; but the proposers of new theories unfortunately 
undertake to fix the position of the syllable-ends as definitely 
as their predecessors did. The whole matter calls for re- 
examination in the light of phonetic science. But first we 
must note that the familiar theory of syllable division in Greek 
and Latin does not rest upon a unanimous ancient tradition, 
and that each of the two important ancient theories was 
inconsistent with itself. 

The following passage from Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
{de Comp. 15, Vol. 11, pp. 57-59 Usener-Radermacher) may be 
taken for the text of this discussion : 

Ik 8^ TU)v yfMjj.jjATiav toctovtcov re. 6vtu>v koj, Swdf/XK Toiovras i)(6vTu)v 
al KaXov/Jxvai yivovrai crvXAa/Sai. rovnov 8c eicrt fxaKpai ftkv ocnu 
(jvvearriKaaiv Ik rSiv ifxavrjevTiov tS>v fxuKpiov rj tS>v 8i)(p6vuiv orav fiMKpS)^ 
iK<i>ipyjTai., Koi ocrai Xrfyovaiv «« paKpov rj pMKpS)'; Xeyo/ievov ypafipa ^ 
eis Ti Tuiv ■^p.i(f>iaviav re. koI a.<i><x>vti)v " jBpaxuai Se ocrat crvvear^Kaa-iv Ik 
j8pa;)(eos (jxovrjevTO'i fj l3pa\iuK XajU/Savoftevov, Kai ouox Xrjyova-iv eis ravra. 
p.yJKOv; Se Kol Ppa^vT-qTO^ (TvXXa^uiv ov p.Ca <j>v<n's, dAXot kou iJMKpoTfpai 
Tivcs d<n tS)v pxiKpwv koi ^paxvrepaj. tu>v /8pa;)(«(0v. earai Se tovto 
<l>av€p6v €7rt Tu>v irapaSeiyp.d.Tiav. 

OjXoXoyilrw. S^ Ppayeut. elvai (rvXXafi-^, ijv irotet ifxov^ev ypap-pa Ppayy 
TO o, o)s Xeyerai 6S6$. Tavrr) trpourtdriTU) ypdp,iux iv tS>v ■^fu<l>u>vu)v to p 
Km yevio-Ou) 'PiSos " p.evei p.kv In fipaxtia rj crvXXa^TJ, irXi/v oix o/ioiiws, 
aXX iiei Tiva irapaXXayrjv wcap^ irapa. rr/v irporipav. in wpo<TT£dyTat 
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Tavrr) ru>v a<j>d>v(ov ypajU/iaTcov €v to t koI ycvfuOm rp6iro9 ' fiei^mv avrrj 
rS)v irporepoiv Icrrai avWaftZv kox (ti ftpa^eui /xevet. rpirov In ypd/Jifw. 
rij avrrj (TvWa^rj Trpoare&jro) to <r Kal ytvecrOo) <nrp<Si|>os ' rpurlv avrr] 
■jrpoaOrfKai'i oKovo'Tai^ funKporipa yem^atTai T^s Ppa)(yTd.Trji /Mvanxra Itl 
Ppay(ua. ovkovv TSTTapvi avTM fipa\{ia'S truAAajSijs 8ia<^opat rrjv aXjoyov 
aicrOrifTiv i^ovaai t^s irapaXAay^s fxerpov. 6 S* auros Xoyos Kal iwl 
T^s fjuxKpS.'S. 1) yap Ik tov r\ yivop-itriq <TvXKa.jirf /MiKpa Trjv (fiwnv ovva 
TCTTapiDV ypap,pATu>v TrpoaBrjKai.'i Trapav^rjdelo'a Tpuav fikv 'KporaTTop.e.vun/) 
ivo'S Se uTToraTTOjuei/ou, KaO ^v Aeyerai <rirX<jv, fxii^tov av Srjirov \iyoiTO 
elvai TTJ'S TrpoTcpas iKUvrp rrji ixovoypajxixdrov ' (jLtiovfievrj yovv avOn KaO 
ev €Ka(TTOv Tiov wpocTTeOivTiov ypafipArtav ra^ iirl TovXarrov irapaXXayai 
alcrdrfTas av Ixoi. alria Bi tis etrTi tov pi^re ras funKpas (K^aivuv rrjv 
avrStv <l>v(Tiv /t«XP' ypo^/J-fLaTiov irtvTi iJLr)Kvvop.ivai ('■V^ ■■""* /3p<»X*"*5 ''* 
iv djro TToAXwv ypafJi/jiaTOiv a-vo'TeXXo/jLiva's eKTriWeiv T^s Ppa^vmjro^, 
aXXja. KSiKeiva^ Iv hnrXfuriiO Xoyo) $i<opucr$ai tCiv ftpa)(eiS>v Kal Tavras iv 
ijpMTti ru>v iuxKpu)v, ovK dvayKalov iv T<f irapovn dKoirtiv. apKit yap 
ocrov CIS rr/v TrapoCerav vvoOea-iv ■^p/uyrrtv dprjaOai, oti SiaXXdrrei Kal 
Ppa)(ew. <TvXXaPr] fipa)(€Lai Kal /juiKpa p/iKpa'; Kal ov Trjv avrr/v e\ei Bvva- 
fuv ovT iv XoyoK i/'iAots ovt Iv ■jtoiij/jmo'iv rj /xeAecriv Bia p,€Tpmv rj 
pvOpMV KarauKtva^opevoi'; irao-a ^pa^tia Kal iraaa paKpa. 

Roberts translates as follows. In one place, near the be- 
ginning of the passage, he alters Dionysius' meaning quite 
needlessly by inserting three words which represent nothing 
in the Greek. These three words I enclose in square 
brackets. 

Such is the number of the letters, and such are their 
properties. From them are formed the so-called syllables. Of 
these syllables, those are long which contain long vowels or va- 
riable vowels when pronounced long, and those which end in a 
long letter or a letter pronounced long, or in one of the semi-vowels 
and [one of the] mutes. Those are short which contain a short 
vowel or one taken as short, and those which end in such vowels. 
There is more than one kind of length and shortness of syllables : 
some are longer than the long and some shorter than the short. 
And this will be made clear by consideration of the examples which 
I am about to adduce. 

It will be admitted that a syllable is short which is formed by 
the short vowel o, as, for example, in the word oSos. To this let 
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the semi-vowel p be prefixed and ToSos be formed. The syllable 
still remains short ; but not equally so, for it will show some slight 
difference when compared with the former. Further, let one of 
the mutes, t, be prefixed and Tpowoi be formed. This again will 
be longer than the former syllables; yet it still remains short. 
Let still a third letter, <t, be prefixed to the same syllable 
and oTpo<^os be formed. This will have become longer than the 
shortest syllable by three audible prefixes ; and yet it still remains 
short. So, then, here are four grades of short syllables, with only 
our instinctive feeling for quantity as a measure of the difference. 
The same principle applies to the long syllable. The syllable 
formed from 17, though long by nature, yet when augmented by 
the addition of four letters, three prefixed and one suffixed, as in 
the word o-ttX-^v, would surely be said to be ampler than that syl- 
lable, in its original form, that consisted of a single letter. At all 
events, if it were in turn deprived, one by one, of the added letters, 
it would show perceptible changes in the way of diminution. As 
to the reason why long syllables do not transcend their natural 
quality when lengthened to five letters, nor short syllables drop 
from their shortness when reduced from many letters to one, the 
former being still regarded as double the shorts, and the latter as 
half the longs, — this does not at present demand examination. 
It is sufficient to say what is really germane to the present subject, 
namely, that one short syllable may differ from another short, and 
one long from another long, and that every short and every long 
syllable has not the same quality either in prose, or in poems, or 
in songs, whether these be metrically or rhythmically constructed. 

Since Dionysius limits long syllables to those consisting of 
or ending in long vowels and those ending in a semi- vowel or 
mute (in his classification these two categories include all the 
consonants), he must have held that the first syllable of 
such words as cKrOevrf;, XeTrro'}, 07S009, fiefivrjfiai, oy^ofiai, and 
efet ended in a consonant. In other words, he must have 
assumed syllable division within consonant groups except 
mute plus liquid. The more familiar ancient doctrine, for 
which Herodian is our earliest authority, held that consonant 
groups, as far as possible, went with the following vowel. 
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Dionysius, then, anticipated the theory of syllabic quantity 
which was propounded by Sievers and ably applied to Latin 
by Greenough, Hale, and Dennison.^ Since Dionysius was a 
much better scholar than Herodian, why not accept Diony- 
sius' theory as valid for Greek and Latin both? The answer 
is that it has a fatal flaw, which Dionysius himself makes very 
evident in the passage cited above. 

If length by position is due to the time it takes to pronounce 
consonants,^ a syllable beginning with a group of consonants 
must be longer than one beginning with a vowel, if both are 
otherwise identical ; but since verse takes no account of such 
consonant groups, it follows that the time they add is less 
than enough to convert a short syllable into a long syllable. 
Dionysius thus holds, in effect, that the initial syllable of such 
a word as oWos is longer than the initial syllable of a-Tp6(j)o<;, 
although the former contains only short vowel plus one con- 
sonant and the latter three consonants plus short vowel. 

Still more serious is the self-contradiction of Herodian and 
his school. They hold that consonant groups, as far as possi- 
ble, go with the following vowel ; and yet syllabic quantity 
is affected, not by consonant groups preceding a vowel, but 
by those following. The first syllable of earpe-^e consists 
solely of a short vowel, and yet it is long ; but the first syllable 
of (7rp6(j)o<:, consisting of three consonants and a short vowel, 
is short ! 

It is fairly clear that the ancients were, at any rate, no more 
expert than modern phoneticians in this matter. The ob- 
servation of syllable division is extremely difficult, and, if we 
are wise, we shall take a skeptical attitude toward dogmatic 
statements on the subject in our authorities. 

^ Sievers, Grundzuge der Phonetik^, 262; Greenough, "Early Latin Prosody," 
Harv. Stud, v, 57-71 ; Hale, "Syllabification in Roman Speech," ib. vil, 249- 
271 ; Dennison, "Syllabification in Latin Inscriptions," C. P. I, 47-68. 

^ We shall see below that this must be true. In any case Dionysius obviously 
assumed that it was true. 
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n. Theory of Syllabification 

Syllabification* is now known to be chiefly due to di£Eer- 
ences in the sonorousness of the several speech sounds. If 
one speaks with a given amount of energy, the vowels sound 
louder than any of the consonants, the more open vowels than 
the closer vowels, the voiced consonants than the voiceless 
consonants, etc. Consequently all speech is a series of waves 
of var)dng height which may be graphically represented as 
in Tables I and II. 

TABLE I 
2j8a\ov j8Xoirt<i) 6 av iial^Bm Kcrevos 

1 a 

2 c, )}, 0, «» 

3 hv 

4 (y, w) 

5 p, A, f*, V, y 
6t 

8 V, T, K, <l>,6,x>*r 




TABLE II 
fyuwal falawing 



yuzhuwal litl 




t a, aw, £ 

2 e, o, 3, A 

3 i,u 
4y,w 

5 •■> 1> m, n, ng 

6 V, z, zh, th 

7 b, d, g 

8 p>^ k,wh, f, th,s,sh, h 

Since the crests of the syllabic waves are points of increased 
sound, the effect of a series of syllables is similar to that of 
piano music, which reaches the ear as a succession of sharp 
increments of sound with intervals of less intense sound be- 

' See especially Jespersen, Lehrbuch der Phonetil^, 190-207. I had occasion 
to discuss the matter some months ago in a paper on "The Ictus of Classical 
Verse," which is to appear in the American Journal of Philology. I am repeat- 
ing a part of what was said there for the convenience of the reader and also 
because I am not sure which paper will first see the light. 
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tween. This is particularly the case with languages like Greek 
and Latin which always have vowel sounds, that is, sounds of 
high sonorousness, at the syllabic crests. A modern example 
of such a language is French. 

In English the staccato effect of the syllables is somewhat 
obscured by two peculiarities of the language. Many of our 
syllables have consonants (/, m, n, r) at their crests, while 
the troughs between the waves are often shallow. In Table II 
we have diagrams for the words fuel, following, usual, and 
little. The contrast between these diagrams and those of 
Greek words in Table I is striking. In the second place, the 
syllabic rhythm is obscured by the heavy English stress ac- 
cent. The effect of a stress accent is to make certain syllabic 
waves higher, that is, more intense, than the others, and in 
EngHsh the stress is so strong that the accented syllables 
largely monopolize the attention. 

In Greek and Latin, then, even more than in EngUsh, the 
syllabic crests were all points of sharply increased sensation, 
while the ends of the syllables fell in the intervals of lessened 
sound. Now most rhythms consist of sensations separated 
by regular intervals of lessened sensation or of no sensation. 
For example, we hear the ticks of a clock and note the length 
of time between the ticks. Just so one hears the syllables of 
a word or sentence or verse, but the syllable-ends, being merely 
negative, can scarcely attract attention or have any signifi- 
cance for the rhythm of prose or verse. That the syllable- 
ends were not easily perceptible in Greek and Latin is shown 
by the fact that our ancient authorities do not agree as to 
where certain syllables ended. That the syllabic crests were 
the important points, in verse at least, is shown by the very 
common practice of marking time by muscular movements 
coinciding with certain syllables of the line. For example, 
Quintilian, ix, 4, 51, says : Tempora etiam animo metiuntur 
et pedum et digitorum ictu intervalla signant. If the longer 
intervals of verse were bounded by time beats coinciding with 
certain syllabic crests, it is safe to assume that the shorter 
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rhythmic units also were bounded by syllabic crests rather 
than by syllabic troughs. In other wOTds, syllabic quantity 
was measured from vowel to vowel rather than from syllable- 
end to syllable-end. The beginning of the louder sound in- 
herent in the vowel must have attracted more attention than 
the continuance of that sound. Consequently the beginnings 
of the vowels are the points which stand in rhythmic relation, 
and the quantity of each vowel is reckoned to .the following 
interval. 

I have shown in the paper referred to above that the ictus 
syllables of Greek and Latin verse were stressed, and that 
stress amounts to a heightening of certain syllabic crests. 
We may therefore mark the scansion of verse by placing verti- 
cal lines over the vowels and longer lines over the ictus vowels, 
while indications of quantity may be placed between the verti- 
cal lines ; thus : 

|_iwiv| _ iw iw!_ i_| -I _ |_iw iwLi 

Anna virumque cano, Troiae qui primus ab oris 

The most striking difference from the familiar system is 
that the last foot consists of a single interval. There is, in 
fact, little more reason for taking account of the indetermi- 
nate amount of sound that follows the last syllabic crest than 
for taking account of the sound that frequently precedes the 
first syllabic crest. 

Even though the syllable-ends have no rhythmic importance, 
there must be low points in the syllabic troughs, and theoretic 
considerations help to determine where they must fall. A 
voiceless mute involves a moment of silence while the closure 
of the vocal passage is complete, and this moment must mark 
the low point of the syllabic trough ; it is the syllable division. 
Hence any p, t, or k between vowels, whether accompanied 
by other consonants or not, contains the syllable division 
within itself. Since all the consonants have less sonorous- 
ness than any of the vowels, there is at least a tendency for 
the syllable division to fall somewhere within any single con- 
sonant or consonant group between vowels. No wonder it is 
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diflScult to decide to which vowel an intervocalic consonant 
or cluster of consonants belongs, since it ordinarily belongs 
partly to each ! 

I hasten to meet the objection which is already on the lips 
of many readers. Our ancient authorities are quite unani- 
mous in saying that in Greek and Latin a single consonant is 
to be joined with a following vowel. Since such a rule ap- 
pears to fit the Romance languages and Modern Greek, 
whereas it distinctly does not fit English or North German, 
there seems to be here some feature common to the pronuncia- 
tion of Ancient and Modern Greek, Latin, and the Romance 
languages. It is no doubt the phenomenon which Jespersen, 
Handbuch der Phonetik^, 202 ff., describes as loose attach- 
ment of a consonant to the preceding vowel. 

The consonant may break in upon the vowel while the latter 
is still at or near its maximum intensity, or the consonant may 
be delayed until the vowel sound has been decreased to some 
extent. The former is close attachment, the latter loose at- 
tachment. In English we have combinations of both kinds ; 
close attachment is usual after an accented short vowel {kit, 
better, summer), and loose attachment after a long vowel or 
after a short vowel if the following vowel is accented (father, 
decrease). Now loose attachment involves a reduction of 
sonorousness before the consonantal sound begins, and, even 
if there is a further decrease within the consonant itself, the 
hearer who tries to decide to which vowel the consonant be- 
longs is likely to conclude that it goes with the one that follows. 
The moment of least sound in English decrease undoubtedly 
comes when complete closure in the ^-position shuts off all 
sound, and properly, therefore, the syllable division falls 
within the consonant group. Nevertheless nearly all speakers 
and hearers would say that c in decrease belongs to the second 
syllable rather than to the first. 

We may, therefore, reasonably interpret the statements 
about syllable division in our ancient authorities as indicating 
that loose attachment of a single consonant was usual in Greek 
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and Latin, as it is in Modern Greek and the Romance lan- 
guages. As to consonant groups the evidence is confusing. 
We have noted the disagreement among the ancients. The 
evidence supplied by the Romance languages is also contra- 
dictory. Loose attachment even of consonant groups is now 
the regular practice in those languages, but there is reason to 
beheve that this was not always so. Latin short accented 
vowels yield Romance diphthongs (sometimes simpUfied in the 
course of time) if followed by single consonants, but simple 
vowels if foUowed by more than one consonant {e.g., Lat. 
pedica, 0. It. piedica, Fr. piege; Lat. septem, It. sette, Fr. sept). 
Since loose attachment involves an alteration of the vowel 
sound before the consonant begins, such pronunciation favors 
the development of diphthongs. Close attachment, on the 
other hand, is due to an interruption of the vowel sound while 
it is still at its height, and this tends to keep it a simple vowel. 
We may therefore be inclined to think that Latin, or at least 
late Latin, had close attachment in case a consonant group 
followed a short accented vowel. The treatment of other 
vowels before consonant groups remains altogether obscure. 

III. Syllaba Anceps 

A strong point in favor gf the theory of syllabification just 
stated is that it clears up several difiiculties in Greek and Latin 
prosody and versification. It has always been a mystery why 
a syllable at the close of a verse may be either long or short 
without regard to the nature of the rhythm ; and yet this is 
true not only of all types of Greek and Roman verse, but in 
Sanskrit as well. Some have held that syllaba anceps is due 
to the pause at the end of the verse, but there is no observable 
tendency to confine short syllables to verse-ends with pause, 
or long syllables to verse-ends without pause. For example, if 
we assimie that the hexameter normally ended with a spondee, 
what are we to say of Od. i, 8 : 

ir^inoi, m Kara y8oSs 'Yirept'ovo; He\(b(0 
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On the other hand, if we assume that the trochee formed the 
normal sixth foot, how shall we explain Od. 1, 5, which ends in 
the word eraipwv at the close of a sentence? Pauses could 
explain syllaba anceps only if Greek and Latin verse was 
recited mechanically, as it is sometimes scanned in school, 
with a stop at the end of every line, so that the final syllable 
might always count as long. If anyone needs proof that the 
ancients did not recite in that way, he can find it in the re- 
marks of Dionysius of Halicarnassus on the arrangement of 
periods in verse (deComp. 26). I have discussed the matter 
in A. J. P. XLii, 303-308. 

If the rhythmic intervals begin and end with the syllabic 
crests, that is, with the vowel sounds, the rhythmic series ends 
with the final syllabic crest; therefore it does not matter 
whether much or little follows this, since it is virtually out- 
side the verse. The syllaba anceps does not appear at all 
in the scansion on p. 41. It is interesting to note that not 
only final consonant groups are neglected but also the quan- 
tity of a final long vowel, which must therefore be said to 
follow the syllabic crest. This does not prove that the first 
part of a long vowel was more intense than the remainder of 
the sound ; it is the beginning of a sensation that chiefly at- 
tracts attention, and so the rhythmic intervals are bounded by 
the first full vibrations of the vowel tone, as we concluded 
above (p. 41). 

IV. Initial and Medial Consonant Groups 

No one has ever offered a satisfactory explanation of the 
lack of prosodic value of consonant groups at the beginning of 
a verse, as in Euripides, Med. 195 (anapaests) : 

oTvytovs Sk ^poTiov ovScis Xvttos. 

It is absurd to suppose that the consonants err take less time 
when initial than when following a vowel ; a difference in the 
other direction would be more probable. But if the rhythmic 
series does not begin imtil a syllabic crest is reached, it makes 
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no difference how many sounds precede that crest. Every- 
thing before the first vowel is virtually outside the verse. 
The quantity of the first vowel of the line is not neglected as 
is that of the final vowel, because, as we have just noted, it is 
reckoned to the following interval. 

We have already noticed that medial consonant groups 
make difficulty for both the ancient theories of syllabification. 
Consonants are always reckoned with the preceding vowel 
in scansion, but some of them, at least, quite obviously belong 
to the same syllable as the following vowel. But if the first 
rhythmic unit of a sentence or of a verse runs from the first 
vowel to the second, the intervening consonants must belong 
to that interval whether they belong to the first syllable or to 
the second or partly to the first and partly to the second.^ 

V. Mute and Liquid 

A difficulty which has often been discussed is the variable 
quantity of a syllable with short vowel followed by mute and 
liquid. Those who hold that a syllable long by position is 
simply a close syllable (that is, a syllable ending in a conso- 
nant), have a ready solution: the first syllable of patris is 
long when the syllable division falls after the t, but short when 
it falls before the t. We have seen that the theory upon which 
this explanation is based (Dionysius' theory, that is) leads to 
impossible conclusions. In the second place, it cannot be 
reconciled with our demonstration that ancient rhythm de- 
pended upon the intervals from vowel to vowel ; for the time 
between vowels would not be affected by the position of the 
low point in the intervening syllabic trough. 

Finally, the syllable division in a word like patris would 
fall at the moment of complete closure for /, unless it was placed 
before the t hy a. complete cessation of the vowel sound be- 
fore the closure for t began. Such a pronunciation is so im- 

* Nevertheless we shall in this paper, for the sake of convenience, continue 
to speak of 'the quantity of the syllable' instead of 'the quantity of the inter- 
val from syllabic crest to syllabic crest.' 
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probable as to be out of the question. When people speak 
of a syllable division before the t they usually refer to the 
pronunciation which we described above (p. 42) as loose at- 
tachment to the preceding vowel, and that may have been 
the pronunciation of patris, although we found reason (p. 43) 
to think that most Latin consonant groups were closely at- 
tached to a preceding short accented vowel. But if loose 
attachment was normal, a shift to close attachment (or syl- 
lable division after the t, as it has usually been called) would 
amount to a mispronunciation. Greenough and his suc- 
cessors have no basis for their assumption that such a mistake 
would be venial. 

Before we can hope to find the true solution of this difficulty, 
we must consider the nature of 'length by position.' Quan- 
tity, whether of vowels or of syllables, is merely time, and 
time during speech must be occupied either by movement of 
the vocal organs or by the holding of an articulation of those 
organs. The quantity of a vowel depends upon the length of 
time during which the vowel sound continues, that is, during 
which the vowel articulation is held. The continuous con- 
sonants may be prolonged in the same way : I or n can last 
as long as a, all three being limited only by the capacity of 
the speaker's lungs. No doubt Greek X\ and Latin II bore 
about the same relation to X and Z as a and a bore to d and a. 

The sound of a mute, at least if it is voiceless, cannot be 
prolonged ; but the closure which forms the central point in 
a normal mute may be prolonged indefinitely, and doubtless 
we should thus interpret the time contributed to verse by 
Greek tt, t6, Latin U, dd, etc. 

Other consonant groups call for more movements of the 
vocal organs than are required by single consonants. For 
example, in English fatigue the passage from / to i involves 
the drawing apart of the corners of the mouth, the lowering 
of the tongue tip, and the beginning of vibration of the vocal 
chords, all of which may be simultaneous. In fatness, on 
the other hand, the passage from t through n to e (or rather, 
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to i) requires first the lowering of the uvula and the beginning 
of vibration of the vocal chords, and then the raising of the 
uvula, the drawing-apart of the corners of the mouth, and the 
lowering of the tongue tip. It is absurd to argue, as Green- 
ough, Harv. Stud, v, 59, seems to do, that the two extra 
movements in the second case occupy no extra time, particu- 
larly since they are opposite movements of the same organ 
and therefore cannot be synchronous. 

I do not mean to imply that all movements of the vocal 
organs are made at a given rate. Some movements may 
habitually be slow and others more rapid, and such habits 
vary to some extent from language to language and, within 
the same language, from time to time. 

The laws of versification establish certain relative time 
values for Greek and Latin sounds and groups of sounds. 
The Greek rough breathing and Latin h probably occupied 
some time, but this was too slight to have any prosodic im- 
portance. Any single consonant occupied less time than a 
short vowel. As far as we can tell, Latin qu did not differ 
perceptibly in time from a single consonant. Most conso- 
nant groups, when added to a short vowel, made the equiva- 
lent of a long vowel ; in other words, consonant groups were 
comparable, in respect to quantity, with short vowels. But 
consonant groups cannot all have occupied equal time, as 
can be seen by contrasting the first syllable of evcrrpei^eTcu 
(II. V, 306) with the first of fiiv KaXeova-i at the close of the 
same line. Still more obvious is it that a long vowel alone 
was shorter than the same vowel followed by a consonant 
group. Dionysius was quite right in his opinion that some 
short syllables are shorter than others and some long syllables 
longer than others. The nearest we can come to a general 
statement of the ratios involved is to say that long syllables 
as a class were longer than short syllables as a class. 

At or near the dividing line between the two classes stood, 
in Attic Greek, the syllables with short vowel followed by 
mute and Hquid, and, in classical and later Latin, those with 
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short vowel followed by mute or / plus / or r. We must re- 
turn to the theory which regarded such syllables as common, 
or, as I should prefer to say, intermediate in quantity. This 
is not true, however, of Greek and Latin in general. The 
available evidence indicates that in Homeric Greek mute 
plus hquid occupied rather more time than was compatible 
with a short syllable, while in early Latin mute or/ plus / or 
r were too brief to lengthen a syllable with short vowel. 

VI. LiMBic Shortening 

Another difficulty of long standing is presented by the 
iambic shortening in early Latin of syllables long by position 
(ddest, senex, vdlUptatis, simillumae, etc.). Sommer (Hand- 
buch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre ^, 1 28, and Kri- 
tische Erlduterungen, 40) says that a syllable ending in a con- 
sonant cannot be short, and so he accepts a suggestion of 
Thurneysen's that iambic shortening was primarily a matter 
of syllabification ; such a word as senex was pronounced under 
" one impulse of expiration," so that it became a single " stress- 
syllable." Sommer is led by the new explanation into a seri- 
ous inconsistency. He accounts for the especial frequency 
of CO, tuo, etc., in the time of two morae by sajing, quite cor- 
rectly, that the combination of two syllables into one is 
particularly easy when two vowels are contiguous. But he 
explains the absence of such scansions as vided on the ground 
that the first two syllables of the word were pronounced under 
a single "impulse of expiration" and consequently the last 
two had to be separated. This time it was apparently easier 
to combine into a single syllable the vowels separated by a 
consonant than those which stood in inmiediate contact ! 

A more fundamental objection to Thurneysen's suggestion 
is that the conception of the stress syllable here impHed is 
unsound. It is true that a lessening of stress in the midst 
of a vowel sound may divide one syllable into two and that a 
variation of stress can convert two syllables such as i-a into 
one ; but if two vowels have a consonant between them, no 
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manipulation of stress can reduce the number of syllables 
without the loss of a vowel (see Sievers, Grundzilge der Pho- 
netik^, 202). There are only two possible ways of pronounc- 
ing such a word as senex or adest (except at the end of the 
verse, where the consonant groups would be outside the 
rhythm) in the time of two morae : the second syllable must 
be shortened, or one vowel must be suppressed. It is safe 
to say that Thurneysen and Sommer would not have us re- 
turn to the period of Plautine scholarship when it was in order 
to assume such forms as senx or adst. There is, then, no 
reasonable doubt about the reality of iambic shortening. 

It is not necessary to go to the other extreme and assume 
all sorts of simphfications of the consonantal groups, as Green- 
ough did {Harv. Stud, v, 63-69). We have here another ex- 
ample of varying speed in articulation. For a time in the 
history of the Latin language, a long syllable following a short 
accented syllable or following a short unaccented syllable if 
the accent rested on the next succeeding syllable tended to 
be articulated more rapidly than other syllables. The ten- 
dency died out within a century or so after the beginning 
of the Hterature. It left no traces as far as consonantal com- 
binations are concerned, although some vowels were per- 
manently shortened. 

VII. Final Short Vowels est Latin 

We have still to explain the anomaly that in Latin verse a 
final short vowel is usually treated as short even before a 
consonant group at the beginning of the next word. A fla- 
grant example is found in Horace, Serm. i, 3, 44 : 

Si quod sit vitium, non fastidire. Str&honeva. 
More frequent are such groups as sp in Plautus, Men. 527 : 

lubeasque 5/>inter novom reconcinnarier. 
The most frequent case is that of mute or / plus / or r, as in 
Horace, Carm. ni, 6, 19 : 

Hoc fonte derivat^ c/ades. 
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In Greek initial consonant groups regularly make position, 
as our theory requires that they should do. It is much more 
likely that the divergent practice of the Roman poets was due 
to a difference in language than that they intentionally de- 
parted from the metrical practice of their Greek models. If 
so we must conclude that Latin final short vowels were 
somewhat shorter than other short vowels. It is not neces- 
sary to suppose that they were reduced to the same extent 
as Italian final vowels, whose presence is sometimes not no- 
ticed by persons whose native speech is English. A relatively 
slight reduction might deprive the following consonant group 
of its normal prosodic effect.^ 

VIII. Syllable Division in Writing 

The chief reason why so abstruse and essentially unimpor- 
tant a subject as syllable division has received the attention 
of schoolmasters from ancient times until the present is that 
a writer (or typesetter) must frequently decide where to di- 
vide a word at the end of a line. The rules given by Herodian 
and his followers were, as Hale saw, directed toward this 
practical problem. Starting with the observation that a 
single consonant between vowels seemed to go more closely 
with the following vowel, they built up further rules to har- 
monize as nearly as possible with this. What Hale and 
Dennison failed to recognize was that the writers of Latin 
inscriptions, who as a rule divided consonant groups in the 
middle, may have had schoolmasters' authority behind them. 
The doctrine that the first consonant of a group went with 
the preceding vowel was, as we have seen, tacitly assumed by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. He would scarcely have taken 
such a system for granted if it had not been taught in the 
schools of his day. 

This same practical problem still confronts us whenever 

we write or print Greek or Latin. Since the division in the 

* We may note in passing that here is one more effect to be ascribed to the 
Latin stress accent. See T. A. P. A. Li, 5-15. 
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middle of a consonant group usually comes nearer to the low 
point in the syllabic trough than does the division before a 
consonant group, it seems preferable to join the first letter of 
most consonant groups with the preceding vowel and the rest 
of the group with the following vowel. If the first consonant 
of a group is a mute, the syllable division falls in the middle 
of that sound, and consequently it makes no difference, from 
the point of view of phonetics, whether we divide before or 
after the first letter of the group. A convenient rule is to 
place mute and liquid together with the following vowel, and 
to separate other groups. 

This, of course, is the system advocated by Hale and Den- 
nison, and it accords with the prevailing usage of carefully 
written inscriptions ; but it is a matter of merely orthographic 
importance. Syllable division in pronunciation will regulate 
itself, and it is besides of interest only to students of phonetics. 
The important points in the syllabic waves are the crests, 
where vowels stand in Greek and Latin.^ 

° Eduard Hermann's Silbenbildung im Griechischen und in den andern indo- 
germanischen Sprachen (Clottingen, 1923) did not reach me until the above was 
in type. Although Hermann has in several details reached the same conclu- 
sions as I, his discussion is largely based upon the assumptions which I have 
here attacked. If I had seen the book sooner several paragraphs might have 
been omitted or abbreviated, and several others would have taken a different 
form. I find no reason in it for changing my conclusions. 



